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tion." Everything, he told the minister, indicated that
this Assembly, in which the fate of the Monarchy was
at stake, was likely to be the most stormy that had
ever met. Had the Government a plan which the
representatives of the people need only sanction? If
not, he, the writer, was prepared to supply one which
would secure that the Estates should be a useful servant
instead of a dangerous master.

If the virtue of Necker shrank from accepting even
the best advice from such a quarter, why did he not
listen to his friend Malouet1? "Do not wait to receive
the orders of the States-General. Beware of upholding
what is condemned by experience and public opinion,
but do not expose the fundamental bases of the Mon-
archy and the necessary organs of the royal power to
the chance of excited discussion. Assume a decided
attitude and have some fixed scheme of concessions and
reforms, which may strengthen instead of shattering the
foundations of lawful authority."

The king, under cover of the applause which followed
decker's address, hastily left the hall, for, it is said, he
had been warned that Mirabeau intended to make
himself the mouthpiece of the nation's wishes. However
this may be, a speech exists apparently written either
to be spoken or to be handed to Lewis XVI. on this
occasion. In this Mirabeau asks the king to allow the
orders to decide, while still assembled in his presence,
whether they shall in future sit together or apart. To
allow them to separate is practically to prejudge this
important question. "Complete your work, magnani-
mous prince. You have been inspired by the virtuous
impulse to submit even your prerogative to the discus-